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ABSTRACT 


This document discusses the role of educational 



objectives in the construction of a program badget. Special emphasis 
is given to the necessity of specifying primary objectives — those 
that support basic values and fulfill community needs. Because 
primary objectives are at the top of the educational objectives 
hierarchy and provide the format tor the program budget, they ate 
important to an understanding of what a school district is trying to 
accomplish. Special probleias discussed in the study include 
conflicting, competing, anc'jl interdependent objectives, (RA) 
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PROGRAM BUDGETING AS A WAY TO FOCUS ON OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION 



Margaret B. Carpenter 

The Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California 
I NTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this paper is to describe how program budgeting 
can encourage decisionmakers in the school district to focus on the 
objectives of the public schools and thereby provide an Impetus for 
the clarification and rethinking of those objectives. The intent is 
no~b to promote a specific set of objectives. That would require a 
careful exaininatlon of what the schools should be doing to prepare the 
students of today for the technological, social, economic, and cultural 
worlds of tomorrow. Such an examination has not been carried out here. 

The public schools and school districts fill seveial different 
kinds of needs in their communities, needs that derive from the values 
of the society. One of the basic values toward which contemporary 
public education is directed is to assist the individual in developing 
his capacities to their fullest potentials. This seems to be a dif- 
ferent objective from that of the founding fathers of American public 
education, who sav? the development of an informed and responsible citi- 
zenry as the main justification for the public schools. But one could 
say that each of these purposes subsumes the other and that the dif- 
farance is In emphasis more than it is in content. The change has coma 
about, I think, because the public schools have expanded their activi- 
ties to encompass more than the original purposes seen for them. 

Rather than discuss the difficult problems associated with basic 
values, however, let us back off a step to consider what I shall term 
pirimajpy actives that are presumed to support basic values. 



^y views expressed in this paper are those of the autiior. They 
should not be Interpreted as reflecting the views of The Rand Corporation 
or the official opinion or policy of any of Its governmental or private 
research sponsors. Papers are reproduced by The Rand Corporation as a 
courtesy to members of Its staff. 

This material was prepared pursuant to a grant from the U.S. Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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THE NEED FOR STATING PRlMi^Y OBJECTIVES 

Tha statement of primary objectives will form the basis of the 
program budget. For two reasons these objectives should be expressed 
in terms of the community needs that the school district is filling. 
First t the program budget should provide a means for telling the lay- 
man what the schools are trying to do, so the statement of objectives 
should have meaning to concerned citizens, especially those outside 
of the educational community who are responsible for decisions that 
affect schools* The traditional budget, oriented toward the operation 
of the school system, uses functional categories to describe that oper- 
ation, such as inatruotion and adninirntration* These are intrainsti- 
tutional concerns, and these categories ignore the extrainstitutional 
goals of the schools. ^ us, even if better communication with the 
general public were the onZy reason for undertaking program budgeting, 
a restructuring of the traditional budget would be required.* 

The identification of primary objectives plays a role more valu- 
able than that of public relations, however. It also provides goals 
to which all decisions about the operation of the schools can ulti^ 
mately be referred. These goals are, in fact, at the top of a hier- 
archy of objectives, each suGCesslve level of which is more specific 
and further removed from large, ultimate goals. To Illustrate, there 
might be a hierarchy under the primary objective to develop good 
j as shown on Fig. 1. At the bottom of the hiararehy might be 
behav%02*aZ objeativms^ devised for the design and evaluation of instruc- 
tion. Behavioral objectives are too detailed to provide the structure 
for a program budget, whereas ultimate objectives (level I) are too 



* 

This also argues that the major categoriEation should not be by 
organizational units such as elementary schools, junior highs, the 
central district administration, and so on. Because, If the categories 
are supposed to repreaenc the objectives of the school district, this 
would imply that the chief concern of the public schools is simply to 
process students through the several levels of education. But respon^ 
sible citizens, as well as educators, consider the schools to be more 
than custodial Institutions that confer a stamp of approval on every 
student who succeeds in serving his time. They, too, are concerned 
with the quality of their children’s education as expressed in their 
children’s success In school and in later life. 
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general p Objectives at the intarmediate levels (II and III) can de- 
scribe the major programs and subprograms upon which the program budget 
is based p 

Several points are important. First* lower-level objectives are 
presumed to contribute toward achieving objectives in the paths above 
them, so that with the exception of the fundamental values of the so- 
ciety, every objective is also a means for pursuing a higher-level goal. 
This ranking of objectives Is necessary# either because we do not know 
how to pursue basic values directly# or because we do not have the re- 
sources to do so. Whether an objective is an end or a means depends, 
in general, on who is considering it. For example, a sixth-grade 
teacher will be immediately concerned with whether his students are 
mastering sixth-grade history. But their mastery is# we hope, a means 
to the development of their understanding of certain aspects of American 
history, which In turn is, we hope, a means to the development of their 
understanding of the ^erican political system, and so on. 

Often we take it on faith that lower-level objectives really do 
contribute to objectives in the paths above them. A major function of 
analysis is to uncover inconsistencies between lower- and higher-level 
objectives by revealing some of the complex Interrelationships among 
them. The feedback on objectives may In some cases be the most Impor- 
tant result of the implementation of a program budgeting system. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF OBJECTIVES 

So far, the purposes of education have been characterized by 
phrases like to pTodiAOB good aitiBene or to develop the oapaaitie& of 
individuate* Another common phrase Is to transmit the aulture* These 
phrases place emphasis on different aspects of education, and each may 
be interpreted broadly to Include or imply the others. Because we can- 
not asswirt that an educational system devoted to any one would neces- 
sarily fall in the other respects# it seems clear that single phrases 
of this kind are too general to fully characterize the primary objec- 
tives of the ^erlcan public schools which, as I noted earlier, have 
evolved to assume more and more responsibility for the development of 
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our youth and for conmunity service, A set of phrases^ then, is what 
we nead“a set that describes comprehensively what the schools are try* 
ing to do# For a unified school district, such a sat might look some- 
thing like Fig. 2. 

But because the program bvidget must comprise all of the activities 
of a school district, the formulation of obj actives should be a two-way 
process requiring not only the identification of what the schools ought 
to do, but also the identification of what they in fact do# A very 
sensible way to go about deriving a set of objectives is to list each 
district activity and for each to ask. What purpose does this have be-- 
sides facilitating the internal operation of the district? Such an 
exercise will insure that the resulting objectives are both incltisive 
and relevant to the district's activities. It will not necessarily 
reveal what the district ought to be doing# 

Thus, we have to do both# We have to try to identify what we feel 
the schools should be doing and set down those as objeGtives# At the 
same time we should look at what the schools ojpb doing, and see what 
activity these objectives appear to be directed toward. By matching 
these two seta we can then identify places where the school districts 
perhaps are not fulfilling needs that they should be, and perhaps we 
can also find places where the schools are pursuing activities that 
are really not of vital importance. 

The illustrative set of objectives still describes the aims of 
the public schools In only a very general way# Just what are funda-^ 
mental intellectual skills, for example, and by what means are they 
taught? To answer such questions, each objective must be translated 
into the activities that support it. This Is far from an easy task# 

Let us postpone discussion of some of the problems involved for the 
time being. 

At this point we shall clarify the idea of a activity* 

The fundamental aim of progr^ budgeting is to make more explicit the 
relationships between the resources that are used by the school dis- 
trict and the results of district activities — the development of the 
students, primarily# If this is a reasonable rationale, It follows 
that district activities can be partly described in terms of the 
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o TO BRING ABOUT; 

o LEARNING OF PUNDAMENTAL INTELLECTUAL SKILLS 
o LEARNING ABOUT THE WORLD 

o DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL, SOCIAL, AND EMOTIONAL 
AS7J*ECTS OF THE PERSONALITY 

o PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT OR FURTHER EDUCATION 



o OTHER COmmiTY SERVICES 



Fig, 2— A set of primary objectives for a unified school district 
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resoulfces usad to pursua the given objective. These resources coiQprisB 
not only money but teachers, facilities, and other material entities. 

The description of the procedures by which these entities work together, 
and of their end products, completes the definition of the district 
activity. Whenever such an amalgmiation of material entities, proce— 
dures, and end products can be separately identified, this amalgamation 
is a candidate for a program In the program budgets Everything that 
can be identified as contributing to the program goal should be included 
in the definition so that its cost will be fully demonstrated. 

Categorizing district activities by pirimary objectives is a first 
step toward understanding what the district is trying to do- As sug* 
gested before, the converse process, deciding what activities Bhoiild 
be undertaken to pursue primary objectives, is also needed. Often this 
exercise reveals that some goals receive little more than lip service 
in the press for resources. 

Because the primary objectives and their contributory programs 
will provide the basic format for the program budget, they should be 
relatively stable. Frequent revisions of the format will be time^ 
consuming, costly, and confusing. Thus, it is undesirable to use pro- 
grams whose life is known to be short, such as the Field Act, which is 
instigating major building programs throughout the state. Once build-* 
ings that fail to meet its specif icatiuns have been remodeled or re- 
placed, its significance will fade, so there should not be a program 
labeled "upgrading buildings to meet the Field Act." 

On the other hand, the program budget is tied to the objectives 
and activities of the district, so its format should not be treated as 
inviolable. For one thing, almost certainly there will be many imper- 
fections in the initial formulation of objectives, that will be re- 
vealed when the program budgeting system is first put to use. These 
must be changed if the format is to be useful. Then, of course, we 
can expect that emphases in education are going to continue to evolve, 
just as they have In the past* The schools may continue to take on 
new ro^es, and they may drop some of the older ones. These changes 
should also be accommodated in the program budgeting system. 
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In sum, we may list the desirable characteristics of the primary 
objectives and contributory programs In a school district : 

o MultipUaity, Moat districts provide for diverse needs that 
cannot be adequately described in a single phrase 
o E 3 st 2 KLinBtitutionaZ ovi^eritation * The public schools fulfill 

needs in the community, they do not exist as ends In themselves 
o CompTehensiveneBs * The set of objectives should describe ^11 
of the major goals of the district 
o BTBadth* The set of primary objectives should be broad enough 
to permit fairly wide-ranging variations in programs within 
them 

o Speaifiaity^ The meaning of each primary objective ifi* terms 
of the operation of the districts should be specified by list- 
ing ac programs those activities whose major purpose is the 
attainment of that objective 

o Staying pawei‘* Concerns thnt seem likely to prevail for only 
a few years should not dictate the formulation of primary ob- 
jectives or the definitions of contributory programs 

The need for specificity is of particular significance for program 
budgeting in education because it means that each district’s program 
budget will have a different format in some regards from every other 
district’s program budget. To take a simple example, an elementary 
district may have no programs whose immediate objective is to prepare 
the student for employment. Almost all programs of this kind are post- 
poned to senior^ high school or even later. Of course, we recognise 
that the elementary school program does prepare students for eventual 
emplo 3 nnent but that is not Its imaediata and primary aim* 

The need for tailoring the set of primary objectives and contribu- 
tory programs to the using institutions becomes even clearer whan we 
compare sets of objectives for different kinds of educational institu- 
tions, For example, the educational programs supported at the Federal 
level might be listed as in Fig, 3* Note the emphasis on activities 
commonly thought of as pertinent to higher education and activities 
concerned with special govenunent interests. Similarly, the cbjectlves 
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I, CULTURAL AND SCIINTIFIC 

A. Frorootlon of sciences and the arts 
B* Presentation of cultural values 

II. SOCIAL AOT^ POLITICAL 

A. Achieving universal literacy 

B. Promotion of effective citizenship 

C. Maintaining effective military and civilian government 

services 

III. ECONOMIC 

A. Maintaining supplies of social and professional 

disciplines such as medicine * engineering, manageinent, 
and business administration 

B. Equipping the underprivileged for productive employment 

C. Maintaining a satisfactory rate of productivity increase 

IV. SUPPORT OF EDUCATIONAL i^SEARCH 

A* Educationally disadvantaged 
B. Technology in education 
C • Educational management 

D. Etc. 

Fig. 3 — set of objectives for education at the Federal level 
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ot educational organizations at levels higher than the school districts, 
such as the State Department of Education, are not simply the sum of 
the objectives of all the districts. Such organizations are more con- 
cerned with adjusting relationships among the organizations below them, 
or with promoting special programs that would be inadequately supported 
otherwise, than they are with the actual operations of the school dis= 
tricts. As a result, the objectives of the State Department of Educa^ 
tion might look something like Fig. 4. On the other hand. Fig. 3 shows 
a set of objectives that could be applicable to a unified school dis- 
trict. 

Hopefully, statements of objectives and contributory programs for 
the school districts in California need not be as different as these 
three examples. Rather, a single set of primary objectives can prob- 
ably be comprehensive enough to encompass the activities of all the 
districts. Each district will then be able to categorize its progirams 
within these objectives with the understanding that some categories 
may very well be empty for some of the districts. This implies that, 
by and large, the public schools in California pursue goals that are 
similar enough to be adequately expressed in a single set of categories 
that are sufficiently compact to be useful. 

PROBLEMS IN FORMULATING OBJECTIVES 

There are difficult problems associated with statements of pri- 
mary objectives, some of which may not be superficially evident. The 
first is not difficult to handle in an analytical sense, although It 
can be very troublesome to the decisionmaker. This is a partial or 
total conflict among goals. Although dimietrically ophoeed goals like 
integration and segregation would not be presented explicitly in a 
single set of objectives, every administrator at one time or another 
is put in the position of having to consider courses of action that 
pursue goals that are partly or wholly in opposition. This may be be- 
cause of pressures from within the school system or from the community 
at large. It is also possible for goals within a single set to con- 
flict in part. An example of the latter kind of conflict would be the 
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o TO PROVIDE GENERAL SUPPORT OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

o Augmentation of diatrict budget f for ADA 
o Schocl building construction 
o Textbooks 



o TO EQUALIZE FINANCIAL CAPABILITIES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



o TO SUPPORT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS 

o Physically handicapped 
o Mentally gifted 
o Etc* 



o TO PROVIDE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES AND ADMINISTRATION 



o TO SUPPORT EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Fig. 4“A set of objectives for a State Department of Education 
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1. LE./mNING OF FUNDAMINTM, INTELLECTUAL SKILLS 

A« Language and communication skills 
B. Mathematical and reasoning skills 
C • Study skills 

2. LEAKNING ABOUT THE WORLD 

A. United States and other societies 

B. The physical world and living things 
Cm Literature and the arts 

D, Skills for every day living 

3. DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL ^ SOCIAL, AND EMOTIONAL ASPECTS OF 

THE PERSONALITY 

Physical development 
B. Artistic and other self-expression 
Cm Development of interpersonal relationships 

4. PREPARATION FOR ^ffLOYMENT OR FURTHER EDUCATION 

A. Higher education 

B. Vocational training 

C . Immediate employment 

5. OTHER COEMJNITY SERVICES 



Fig. 5 — A more detailed set of objectives for a unified district 
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eneouragemant of indepandeat thought in a gocial-studles course versus 
the ueed for some regulation of the student body by the principal and 
faculty t Conflicts are just facts of life. The formulation of objec- 
tives can help to make them more visible* which may clear the air, even 
though sometimes it is undesirable from the point o view of public 
relations p In addition, a progr^ budgeting system that ancompasses 
analytical procedures may provide tools for the resolution of some 
conflicts of this type. 

Another problem arises from interdependence of objectives. A 
study of Fig. 5 reveals instances in which objectives are interdepen- 
dent in various ways. Successful attainment of one goal may be required 
for successful attainment of another. For example, a student will need 
at least some language and communication skills in order to attain any 
of the other objectives. A weaker interdependence is the spillover 
effect from one program to another. For eKample, science may stimulate 
a studr-“\t to read more and better, and his laboratory work may help im- 
prove his interpersonal relations. Mother type of interdependence 
arises from differences among students. Thus, it is quite possible 
that a course in art that for most students would be just a part of a 
general education would be the first step in professional training for 
a budding artist* 

Interdependence can be handled in allocating contributory programs 
to primary objectives by setting up relatively mechanical rules. For 
example, we might require that activities for the development of intel- 
lectual skills that would be needed to attain almost every objective 
are contributory to the first objectivei that studies that impart toiowl— 
edge and understanding of the world, as opposed to developing skills, 
contribute to the second | that activities that la the main develop other 
capabilities of the individual than the intellectual contribute to the 
third, unless they are quite clearly aimed at preparation for employ- 
ment or a career, when they contribute to the fourth. And so on. 

Obviously, the rules can be much more refined than these examples, 
but there will inevitably be instances when decisions on which objective 
a program contributes to will be very difficult. Some school districts 
present English and social studies as a combined program in senior high 
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^ols, for Instance. Whether such a program contributes to objective 
1 or 2, or is really two programs, would depend on the relative emphasis 
given to the two areas of knowledge. Some core programs are intended 
to teach students how to relate skills and understandings gained In one 
field of knowledge to problems in another. This has been called the 
€nte2’*diBaiptinax*y appToaoh* whether a core, program Is interdisGiplinary 
depends on what the atudent*s achievement is considered to be. If It 
is simply his combined achievement in several subject areas, the inter^ 
disciplinary nature of the program may be questioned. 

Thus, th^ problem of interdependence among objectives can be solved 
during categorization by setting up consistent rules for allocating 
school activities among the objectives and by making sure that sources 
included in one r^ogram do not overlap those in another. But we must 
beware that this exercise does not mislead us into thinking of their 
effeotB as Independent of each other. That would be dangerous, not 
only because it is obviously false, but because It can lead to serious 
errors in analysis. 

The most difficult problem, competition among objectives, arises 
whenever an institution has multiple objectives. The objectives com- 
pete for resources. In some institutions the competition may be pri- 
marily for money, because the pursuit of different goals may require 
different means, by and large. A university, which is to a large extent 
a collection of relatively separate schools and colleges;, is an example 
of this kind of institution. Public schools, on the other hand, use 
common resources — teachers and facilities as well as money — to achieve 
most of their objectives, and the competition problem Is especially 
severe for them. 

ANALYSIS FOR DEALING WITH THE COMPETITION PROBLEM 

The problem of competition for resources, which is inherent in the 
primary objectives, can be handled only through analysis. To be sure, 
one could decide at the outset to allocate a certain percentage of soma 
critical resource, such as teachers, to achievei each primary objective, 
perhaps by using the same percentages that have been used in the past. 

In this way the competition problem could be resolved in some sense. 
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but there would be no assurance that the solution would be desirable, 
behause the past allocation of resources may not have led to satisfac- 
tory attairuBent of the objectives# 

The other side of the coin is the problem of deciding what attain- 
ment of objectives is satisfactory. For example, we could specify at 
the outset that some percentage of students should perform at grade 
level or above on standardised tests in each fie Id "somewhat in the 
same way that we could have done a similar thing for the resource al- 
location problem. But what would be the use of such an exercise if it 
turned out that to meet these goals would have to double the school 
budget, for example? The fact is that we cannot propose objectives in 
any definitive way without simultaneously considering how they are 
going to be met# 

Analysis of the resourGes required for attaining stated objectives 
will reveal which are the more realistic in the long run and will help 
resolve competing demands. Some objectives that compete for the same 
resources may be made more compatible by devising other means for 
achieving them. For example, additional State and Federal funds may 
often be obtained by setting up programs that meet special requirements. 
In this way, new resources may be brought in to solve particular prob- 
lems and to free funds for other purposes. 

This brings up another consideration — the possibility that there 
should be upper limits on the attainment of objectives. Although in 
some cases the attainment of even moderate goals may be beyond the re- 
sources available, it is not true that the school ayst^ should strive 
to improve the quality of education without limits. This is not be- 
cause ever-higher quality Is undesirable, but because it is clearly 
impossible to continuously improve the performance of the schools in 
every respect within the limited resources that are available. In de- 
ciding how to allot these resources among programs, it woul.d be useful 
to know ho-F far each program is from achieving some goal that se^ns 
reasonable. For example, if all progtams are unsuccessful, it may not 
be sensible to concentrate resources on those that are a little worse 
than the rest. Across-the-board djnprovements are more likely to be 
needed. Educators use standards such as these to some extent when they 
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compare the performance of studente on the basis of ;itandardlzed achieve^** 
ment tests. 

The problems of allocating resources among several public services » 
of which education is only one^ also argue for the setting of upper 
limits on objectives. If the public schools were the only consumers 
of goods and servdvteG, limitations on their quality T/ould be senseless. 
But such is not the case. Explicit recognition of this fact by educa- 
tors in the form of upper limits on objectives could Increase the com- 
munity's willingness to support the schools’ immeidiate needs. 
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